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THE SPHINX—THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
E think the solution of this interesting problem in rela- 
tion to this ancient Egyptian human—headed lion has 
been reached. It has been a standing wonder to the ages 
that have passed since its erection. It is a gigantic human 
head, blanched with age, its face disfigured and broken by 
fanatics, as if rising from the bowels of the earth, and slowly 
ascending from the regions below. It requires no great stretch 
of imagination to conjure up the most strange fancies, and 
assume that it may represent the ancient Nephilim or Gib- 
borim, or the giants of the ancient mythology, who are fabled 
to have sprung from the earth-re-nowned rebels before the 

flood who perished. 

But the Sphinx is not an idle creation and the offspring of 
mere useless fancy. No better type of intellect and knowledge 


exists than the head of a man, or of strength than the body of 
alion. Their meaning and sublime significance are written 
upon them when understood. And itis the object of this es- 
say to explain the structure, import and date of this magnifi- 
cent wonder of the ancient world. 

The Sphinx was doubtless a creation of the scientific priests 
of On or Heliopolis, forming a part of the astronomical system 
which then prevailed, and which has also been embodied in 


the Great Pyramid. We have both direct and indirect proof 
that the Sphinx and Pyramid belong to the sameera. A mon- 
umental stone in the Bulak Museum at Cairo has preserved an 
order of Khufu to keep this huge symbolic monster in good re- 
pair, which would seem to indicate that it was under his special 
care aschief hierophant, Sem or prophet, in the Temple of the 
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Sun at Heliopolis, and had his residence there. For this tem- 
ple was the chief centre of Ra worship all over Egypt. 

Note the symbolic and astronomical aspects of the Sphinx. 
The lion was called arz, which is another form of the sun-god 
name Ra, The entire body of the sun or lion is buried and 
sunk below the horizon in solid rock to represent the constella- 
tion Leo, which is sunk below the horizon at the moment when 
the sun is at the solstice sinking below the equatorial zone. 
Whilst the head of Aquarius, at the same moment, is at the 
winter solstice, ascending therefrom above the equator. The 
epoch represented is that of the evening or autumnal begin- 
ning of the primeval year, with the sun in Aquarius at the 
winter solstice. 

If you examine a celestial map or chart of the heavens you 
will discover how the Sphinx has been constructed and formed 
out of Leo and Aquarius. For at the moment when the sun is 
at the solstitial colure of mid-winter, and during its winter 
passage the ecliptic is then seen in the southern half of the 
heavens and below the equator ; therefore, the whole half of 
the sun’s circuit is below it, including the whole body of Leo 
or the lion, which is then at its lowest point below the equato- 
rial zone and at its greatest elevation. This would be the ex- 
act combination which forms this ancient stone monument— 
the head of Aquarius above the body of Leo, with the entire 
body of Leo sunk below the horizon. Hence the necessity of 
placing the head of Aquarius on the body of the lion Leo, and 
the entire body of Leo sunk below the general level of the 
earth’s surface in a deep amphitheatre, with nothing but the 
head of Aquarius above the general level of the rocky surface 
or of the horizon. 

Why should the Sphinx be called Harmachis? Because that 
name (Har-em-akhu) Harmachis is the youthful rising sun 
called “ Horus in the Horizon.” It represents Aquarius in the 
symbolic Sphinx rising above the horizon at the winter sols- 
tice. Ina tablet of Thothmes IV., bearing an inscription re- 
cording a dream of this king, it tells us that Ra-Harmachis, 
which the Sphinx represents, promised him long life and pros- 
perity if he would clear the Sphinx from the desert sand that 
had buried it up to the neck. The king complied with the re- 
quest, and this tablet records the legend. At one time is was 
generally supposed to be a monument of Thothmes IV., but we 
now know it was in existence when Khufu gave orders to keep 
this colossal image in repair. From this legend it seems a di- 
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rect inference that the Sphinx was regarded as a representa- 
tive of Harmachis. In short, that it is an embodiment of the 
combined positions of the sun at the summer and winter sols- 
tices at the moment when it is emerging from its mid-winter’s 
position, with Leo descending below the horizon and Aquarius 
ascending. 

To complete this astronomical representation it was abso- 
lutely necessary to place the Sphinx in the midst of a large 
amphitheatre, hollowed out of the solid rock below the general 
surface, and thus sink the entire!,body of the Sphinx below the 
horizon and general level, so that nothing but the head and 
neck would appear. For the head and neck of Aquarius on 
our celestial maps is just above the equatorial zone at the win- 
ter solstice. The plateau was hollowed out like an immense 
basin or amphitheatre, in the middle of which the natural rock 
was left as a central core so as to be sculptured into the mam- 
moth stone monument forming the Sphinx. A sloping descent 
of 135 feet of steps was cut injrock 40 feet wide as a gradual 
approach to the platform area. This magnificent astronomical 
symbol is 64 feet high, as we now find it, with a platform be- 
neath. 

As the Sphinx represents the two solstices, summer and win- 
ter, it will indicate the declination of the ecliptic at the time of 
its erection, and from that we can compute the date of its erec- 
tion. Its depth below the horizon will be the measure of de- 
clination at the rate of one inch for one minute of arc, and the 
result will be as accurate as if we were using a celestial globe 
or any other instrumentality. The amount of declination is 
12° 54 48"=—=774.8 minutes of arc. So that the body of the 
Sphinx, or so much of it as represents the body of the lion, 
will be below the horizon or general level of the rock by close 
measurement, 12° 54’ 48’==774.8 minutes of arc—774.8 inches— 
64.57 feet in depth, resting on a rock platform. Numerous 
measurements by different skilled scientists and explorers have 
found this to be the height of this stone monument. The rea- 
son for excavating this mammoth image out of solid rock be- 
low the surface in the middle of a great basin or amphitheatre 
is now no longer a mystery. The majority of measurements 
give its height at 62 feet without the cap or head-dress. But 
recently Colonel Roum, an American, discovered the long-lost 
cap, painted red, and adorned with the three lotus columns 
and serpent. With the cap in its place the height is 64.57 feet, 
as given above. 
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We think the Sphinx is an essential adjunct to the Pyramid, 
and erected simultaneously or during the same period as the 
Pyramid. The astronomical evidence and features are abso- 
lutely identical. Full details will be given at some future time 
in a work devoted to this subject exclusively. But we will give 
one instance out of many by way of illustration. The descend- 
ing angle at the entrance of the Great Pyramid is 26° 33’ 54”.1 
at the mouth os the tunnel. Prof. Petrie, in his “ Pyramids 
and Temples of Gizeh,” makes the angle 26° 31’ 21”. The lati- 
tude is 29° 58’ 51”. So the declination of the Sun at the date 
of erection, when it attained the attitude of the angle of the 
Entrance Passage 26° 33’ 54”.1, would be as follows : 


26° 33’ 54.1"... . . . . . 9.6505147 Altitude. 
29° 58’ 51". . . . . . . .. 9.6987182 Latitude. 


12° 54 48".0261. . . . . . 9.3492329 Declination. 


This declination reduced to minutes of arc would be 774.8— 
774.8 inches of space, or 64.57 feet, as given above, for the 
heighth of the Sphinx. This identity in declination of arc be- 


tween the Sphinx and Pyramid would idicate an identity of 
origin and date of erection. The priestly scientists of On or 
Heliopolis erected both, but we have not space in this article 
to furnish the evidence which demonstrates that fact. The date 
when the Sun had this declination its azimuth would be 
75° 58 17”.7075, its right ascension 30° 57’ 21”.9373, longitude 
33° 17’ 35.2198, and obliquity of the ecliptic 24° 1’ 26”.4552. 
These results are all built into the very structure of the Pyra- 
mid and of the Sphinx, and are clearly expressed and made 
self-evident by the trenches east of the Pyramid, and refer to 
an instant of time when the sun is dueeast. Its altitude being 
that of the Eetrance Passage angle at the mouth of the pas- 
sage, 26° 33' 54”.1. 

These elements can never occur but once in this combina- 
tion, and at no other date than 2782 B.C. At that time, and at 
no other, was the obliquity of the ecliptic 24° 1’ 26.4552. And 
as this value and angle is built into the very structure of the 
Pyramid and Sphinx the date of their origin is now beyond 
question, for the elements of structure will admit of no other 
date. 

This combination of a man’s face and head, with the body of 
a lion, was a favorite combination in after years as an expres- 
sive symbol. It appears on the inner walls of Solomon’s Tem- 
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ple. We are told they were covered with cherubim and palm 
trees, and that each cherub had two faces looking in opposite 
directions. ‘“ Each cherub had two faces, so that the face of a 
man looked on one side and the face of young lion looked on 
the other side. It was so made through all the house round 
about.”—Ezek. (41: 19). Each cherub was a complete symbol 
of the summer and winter solstices. 

It is generally supposed to have been a likeness of the ruling 
king and wore the beard of aking. It may have been a like- 
ness of the ruling king, perhaps Khufu himself, but I am in- 
clined to believe that it had the turned up beard of a god, with 
the crown and head-dress of royalty. The battered face of the 
Sphinx lies inside a rocky amphitheatre 64 feet above its base 
and platform, which the drifting desert sands are continually 
filling up and burying the couchant lion part of the body out of 
sight. Captain Caviglia, in 1817, and recently Prof. Maspero, 
disinterred it. It evidently belonged to the sun divinities. It 
has sometimes been supposed to be a union of the body of a 
lion with a virgin’s head, representing the zodiacal signs Leo 
and Virgo. But this is a mistake. Itrepresentsa union of the 
summer and winter solstices at the date when the former had 
only 13°.76 to pass over before leaving Leo, and when it was 
near the royal star Regulus, with the winter solstice near the 
star Fomalhaut in Aquaria, 

This combination of a man’s head with the couchant body of 
a lion was a matter of astronomical necessity, not of choice or 
fancy, and the excavation of an enormous basin in solid rock, 
so as to have the Sphinx in the middle, with the couchant body 
of the lion sunk 64 feet below the horizon, was also an astro- 
nomical necessity to place on record the amount of declination 
and obliquity of the ecliptic at the date of erection. Here are 
the elements built into the very structure of the Pyramid and 
Sphinx : 

26° 33° 54".1 . . . . 9.6505147 sine Altitude. 
29° 58 51”. . ... . 96987182 sine Latitude. 


12° 54 48”.0261 . . . 9.3492329 sine Declination. 
30° 57’ 21.9373 - - - 9.7112850 sine R. Ascension. 
12° 54 48”.0261. . . 9.3603578 tang. Declination. 


24° 1’ 26.4551. . . 10.3509271 cotang Obliquity. 
30° 57’ 21.9373. . - 8.7780196 tang. R. Ascension. 
24° 1’ 26".4551 . . - 9.9606491 sine Obliquity. 


33° 17’ 35”.2198 . . 10,1826295 cotang. Longitude. 
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These elements are built in the structure of both Pyramid 
and Sphinx ; they are beyond question not liable to error from 
conjecture or mere inference, because they are the result of 
actual measurements and cannot belong to any other date than 
2782 B.C. Thisis the Sothic year in Egyptian Chronology, 
and the structure of the Pyramid and Sphinx seems to have 
been erected to place that event on record in mammoth sym- 
bols of enduring fame. Their birth-date and horoscope is 
written upon and within them. Admit the elements of struct- 
ure and the date of their erection can be astronomically deter- 
mined beyond either doubt or dispute. 

Hollidaysburg, Penn. S. Beswick, C. E. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


ARADISE is spoken of as ‘‘a garden eastward in Eden,” 
and nearly all maps of the world found in medieval MSS. 
give it a place in the extreme east. The Ganges in those maps 
empties itself into the ocean, about the place where our mod- 
ern map-makers place the most northerly of the Japanese 
islands, and opposite the mouth of the Ganges is the island of 


“ Paradisus.” But notwithstanding this definite location, there 
seems to have been a suspicion that the garden might be myth- 
ical, for a MS. in the British Museum declares that “ Paradise 
is neither in heaven nor on earth,” (*St. Patrick’s Purgatory : 
By Thomas Wright, London, J. Russell Smith, 1844, pp. 25): 
“Tt hangeth between heaven and earth wonderfully, as the 
ruler of all things made it. And it is perfectly level in both 
length and breadth. There is neither hollow nor hill, nor is 
there frost or snow, hail or rain ; but there is fons vite that is 
the well of life.” If Paradise was not thus in mid-air it was, at 
all events, impossible to find it on the earth. Dr. William 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, published in 1863, said: It 
would be difficult, in the whole history of opinion, to find any 
subject which has so invited and at the same time so com- 
pletely baffled conjecture as the Garden of Eden. The three 
continents of the old world have been subjected to the most 
rigorous search; from China to the Canary isles, from the 
Mountains of the Moon to the coasts of the Baltic, no locality 
which in the slightest degree corresponded to the description 
of the first abode of the human race has been left unexamined. 
The great rivers of Europe, Asia and Africa have in turn done 
service as the Pison and Gihon of Scripture, and there remains 
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nothing but the new world wherein the next adventurous 
theorist may bewilder himself in the mazes of this most diffi- 
cult question. 

A New World theorist has since argued that Paradise was at 
the north pole, supporting his ingenious contention by many a 
learned chapter. (*Warren: Paradise Found): Sir. J. W. 
Dawson, on the other hand, favours the Delta of the Euphra- 
tes, by the Persian Gulf. According to the Bible geographer, 
says Dawson, the primitive seat of man was in the south of the 
Babylonian plain, in an irrigated district of great fertility, and 
having in its vicinity mountain tracts abounding in such min- 
eral products as were of use to primeval man. Again, he thinks 
there is a curious biblical connection between this district and. 
the earliest history of post-diluvian man. The ark of Noah, 
we are told, grounded on the mountains of Ararat, and imme- 
diately after the deluge the survivors moved southward and 
westward and settled themselves in the plain of Shinar. This 
would be natural if to them Shinar or its vicinity was the site 
of Eden. (*Modern Science in Bible Lands: By Sir J. William 
Dawson, London, Hodder & Stoughton, chap. iv.) The latest 
identification of the site of Eden, however, is offered in Pear- 
son's Magazine for February, 1898, in which Mr. Herbert C. 
Fyfe explains the supposed discovery of Mr. H. W. Seton- 
Karr, the well-known traveller and big game hunter. It is in 
Somaliland, in East Africa, that Mr. Seton-Karr fancies he has 
discovered a region which tallies with the description of the 
Garden of Eden in Genesis, both as regards its physical con- 
formation and its gold-bearing character. About a hundred 
miles from the coast, in a southwesterly direction from Ber- 
bera, he reached a long, low hill, the western face of which 
forms the right bank of the Issutugan. ‘‘ When he had reached 
the summit of the hill and thus commanded a view of the 
country on every side he saw that it was surrounded by four 
rivers, the names of which he subsequently discovered to be 
the Bolgasham, the Dago, the Issutugan and the Dararweina.” 
It appeared to him also that the climate and the physical con- 
ditions of the country were such as the supposition required. 
Mr. Seton-Karr submitted the hill to a geological examination, 
and to his intense satisfaction he discovered some flint imple- 
ments which might have been made by primitive man. Eng- 
lish experts, indeed, regard them as the most ancient yet dis- 
covered. Mr. Fyfe says they are ancient enough, in fact, to 
include amongst them those which Adam used when ‘he 
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delved’ to turn the bounteous earth to his use. . .. In 
fact, Mr. Seton-Karr had found the veritable cradle of the first 
man, and here, on the very same spot, the primitive imple- 
ments with which, in such a favoured region, he had met his 
few and simple needs. 

When there is such a disposition to accept literally the 
legend of Paradise and to locate the Garden of Eden geograph- 
ically, it may be as well to look again at some of those old 
writers who were driven to confess that an earthly paradise 
could never be found. Two centuries ago Dr. Thomas Burnet 
stated the difficulty as follows: Some think the place of Par- 
adise may be determined by the four rivers that are named as 
belonging to it and the countries they passed through, but the 
names of those rivers are to me uncertain and two of them alto- 
gether unintelligible. Where are there four rivers that come 
from one head as these are said to have done, either at the en- 
trance or issue of the Garden? . . . We see with what iil 
success our modern authors have ranged over the earth to find 
a fit spot of ground to plant Paradise in. Some would set it on 
the top of a high mountain, that it might have good air and 
fair weather; others would seat it in a plain or in a river- 
island, that they might have water enough. It is like seeking 
a perfect beauty in a mortal body—there are so many things 
required to it, as to complexion, features, proportions and air 
that they never meetaltogetherinoneperson. . . . Neither 
doth Scripture determine with any certainty either hemisphere 
for the place of it; for when it is said to be the Garden of Eden 
*tis no more than the ‘garden of pleasure’ or delight, as the 
word signifies. (*Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Book IL, 

hap VII.) 

The ingenious John Wilkins also, Bishop of Chester, about 
the same time, in his speculations concerning “another habit- 
able world in the moon,” tells us that some writers, deriving 
their opinion in all likelihood from Plato, located Paradise in 
or near the moon. “Some would have it to be situated in 
such a place as could not be discovered, which caused the pen- 
man of Esdras to make it a harder thing to know the outgoings 
of Paradise than to weigh the weight of fire or measure the 
blasts of wind or call back a day that is past. But notwith- 
standing this, there be some others who think it is on the top 
of some high mountain under the line, and these interpreted 
the torrid zone to be the flaming sword whereby Paradise was 


guarded. (*A Discovery of a New World, etc., by John Wil- 
kins, London, 1684. ) 
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Paradise was said to be rendered inaccessible by a wall of 
fire surrounding it and reaching to heaven. In a narrative of 
the fourteenth century three monks of Mesopotamia came 
within twenty miles of Paradise, “the place where heaven and 
earth join together in the east.” That seems to mean that 
when they reached the extremity of their eastern journey and 
thought fit to turn back, they were told that the place of Para- 
dise was still twenty miles further on. Columbus thought to 
find it, but of course he failed. The pious Mohammedan finds 
the Garden of Eden in Ceylon, and shows us there Adam’s 
peak, with Adam's footprint in the rock ; but here we are evi- 
dently in the region of fancy and myth. 

The passage in Esdras, which Burnet alludes to, is as fol- 
lows: Esdras wants to know whence the wicked heart cometh, 
and the angel Uriel says, I will tell you if you can tell me one 
of these three things: Weigh me the weight of the fire, or 
measure me the blast of the wind, or call me again the day 
that is past. Esdras cannot do it. Then Uriel puts further 
riddles: If I should ask thee how great dwellings are in 
the midst of the sea, or how many springs are above the firma- 
ment, or which are the outgoings of Paradise, peradventure 
thou wouldst say to me, ‘I never went down into the deep, 
nor as yet into hell, neither did I ever climb up into heaven.” 
It appears then that even so long ago as the days of Esdras 
Paradise could not be found on earth. And, perhaps, after all 
the moderns will have to come nearer to the view of St. Aug 
ustine, who defends Genesis against the Manicheans and pro- 
ceeds to lay down the principal that, besides the literal mean- 
ing, there was a spiritual meaning which was veiled in the 
form of allegory. GeorGE St. CLair. 


THE LAND OF PUNT. 


Part III of M. Naville’s royal folio ehition of Deir ef Bahari, 
which is now in the press and will probably be issued to sub- 
scribers to the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1896-97, deals with 
the Land of Punt, a subject of much interest to geographers. 

One of the undertakings of Queen Hatshepsu, upon which 
she most prided herself, was the maritime expedition she sent 
to the Land of Punt to open up commercial intercourse be- 
tween Egypt and Inner Africa. The incidents of this expedi- 
tion are depicted in a series of coloured sculptures on the south- 
ern wall of the middle colonnade of the Great Temple at Deir 
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el Bahari, facing the representation of the miraculous birth of 
the queen. The Punt sculptures were discovered by Mariette 
in 1858. But M. Naville, in the course of his systematic explo- 
ration of the Temple, has been able to add a good a deal to 
what Mariette excavated with undue haste, and his elaborate 
and sumptuous publication for the first time renders all the 
materials available for Egyptologists. 

The name of “Punt” is found in mythological inscriptions 
from a remote antiquity, frequently as synonymous with 
Neterts, “the divine land.” M. Naville draws attention to the 
fact that it is generally written without the sign indicating a 
foreign country, and he inclines to think that it may possibly 
have been the original home of the Egyptian race before they 
occupied the lower valley of the Nile. But where was the 
Land of Punt? Mariette identified it with Somali land, others 
have extended it to both sides of the Red Sea. M. Naville 
claims to have proved that the Land of Punt, to which Queen 
Hatshepsu sent her expedition, was somewhere on the African 
coast of the Red Sea, probably between Souakin and Masso- 
wah, and certainly north of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. He 
believes it to have been an emporium of local trade, where the 
frankincense of Arabia and the various products of Inner 
Africa were brought to be bartered for Egyptian commodities. 

The sculptures representing the Land of Punt are divided 
into two rows bya line of water, in which fishes and tortoises 
are swimming. In one row we see the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, in the other row the arrival of the Egyptians. The inhab- 
itants consist of two clearly marked races, the Puntites proper, 
whose colour, physiognomy and garb show them to be of the 
Hamitic stock, and akin to the Egyptians themselves, and ne- 


groes, black and brown. Both races seems to be living to- 
gether in amity in wicker-work huts, built on poles, with lad- 
ders giving access to them, no doubt as a protection against 
wild beasts. The huts stand under the shade of palms and 
other trees, in which birds had built their nests and laid eggs. 
Some of these are ebony trees, others apparently are frankin- 
cense-bearing. The fauna isentirely African. There are cat- 
tle of two breeds ; with short horns, such as is found in Somali- 
land at the present time, and with long and twisted horns, 
which is now confined to South Africa. The other African ani- 
mals represented include the giraffe, the leopard, the monkey 
and the ape and possibly the rhinoceros. M. Naville comments. 
on the fact that the rhinoceros has never yet been identified 
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with certainty on Egyptian sculpture, but he believes that the 
horn of the rhinoceros is to be found here among the products 
of Punt. White dogs with long hanging ears are represented 
as keeping watch over the huts of their masters, and also as 
being put on board the Egyptian ships. Finally we have the 
return of the ships to Thebes, where the Puntites and negroes 
are seen laying the products of their country already men- 
tioned at the feet of Queen Hatshepsu. Altogether we have 
here a unique illustration of prehistoric commerce, depicted by 
a faithful contemporary artist. J. S. Corton. 


FOREIGN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN 
GREECE. 

Daniel Quinn, Ph. D., has written an interesting account of 
Education in Greece for United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation William T. Harris, LL. D., from which we take the fol- 
lowing account of the foreign archzological schools in Athens. 
There are now four such schools in Athens. The French and 
German schools are supported by their respective govern- 
ments; the British school receives partial support from the 


government ; the American school is supported entirely by the 
Archeological Institute of America and by private contribu- 
tions. These schools are simply groups of young investiga- 
tors under the guidance of older specialists. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. 

This school is under control of the Archeological Institute 
of America, by whom it was founded. Through the co-opera- 
tion of nine of the first colleges of this country, each of which 
promised to contribute $250 annually for ten years, the school 


at Athens was established, and in the autumn of 1882 Mr. W. 
W. Goodwin, professor of Greek at Harvard University, went 
to Athens as the first director of the new school. 

The founders of the school did not limit its scope to arche- 
ology, foreseeing that, although most of the best work done 
would be in archeology, yet many a young college graduate 
might profit much by a year’s philological or historical train- 
ing there in the very centre of old Hellenic life. 

After a few years of existence the school became prosperous 
enough to warrant the erection of a house adapted to the needs 
of the school. The Greek government, with characteristic 
generosity, donated the grounds, and in 1888 the fine new build- 
ing was ready for occupation. 
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Since that time American archzological or classical students 
and scholars visiting Athens have found at the foot of the 
southeast slope of Lykabettos an institution that they may 
take just pride in. They find there an excellent library, 
adapted especially for the study of the art, topography, epi- 
graphy, language and literature of Ancient Greece. They finda 
small knot of young enthusiastic men, who find highest delight 
in delving, now by book and now by spade, into the marvelous 
life of that people which has been the civilizers of the world. 

The school sends out two sets of publications—the Axzual 
Reports and the Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies. The American Journal of Archeology and of the Fine 
Arts also publishes much of the work of the school. 

The management of the school was, during the first six years 
of its existence, in the hands of a director sent out annually 
from one of the co-operating colleges. Now, however, the di 
rector is appointed for a period of five years. The present di- 
rector, Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, whose term of five years 
would have expired this year, has been reappointed. Thus 
the school falls under the direction of a man who, by continu- 
ous residence in Greece and by unbroken application to scien- 
tific work there, will bring about the best results that are pos- 
sible. Beside the director there are two other officers, a pro- 
fessor of literature and a secretary. These are appointed annu- 
ally. The Americans have made important excavations at 
Sikyon, Thorikos, Akaria in Attika, at the Heraeon, near Ar- 
gos, at Etreria in Evboea, and elsewhere. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


This school was founded in 1886. It has been supported by 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxford and the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. The government now con- 
tributes something toward the maintenance of the school. Its 
chief organ is the /ournal of Hellenic Studies. 

The school is under the direction of a committee, which 
meets in London, consisting of Hellenists and art lovers, In 
Athens the management is in the hands of a director. The 
library of the school is a very good one. Successful excava- 
tions have been carried on by the school at different places in 
Greece and also in the island of Kypros. 


THE GERMAN ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
The German Archeological Institute was modeled after its 
elder sister, the institute at Rome. In 1874 the Roman school, 
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then known as the Royal Prussian Archzological Institute 
was changed into the Imperial German Archelogical Institute, 
and in this same year a branch school was established at Ath- 
ens. The branch, however, grew so rapidly in importance that 
in 1887 it was raised to equal rank with the institute at Rome, 
and since that year is known as the Athenische Abtheilung 
des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archeologischen Instituts. 

The institute is located in a fine edifice built by Schliemann 
expressly for the purpose. It is under the management of two 
secretaries. These are now Prof. Wilhelm Diéirpfeld and Dr. 
Paul Wolters. Five stipendiaries are kept in the institute at 
Athens. To be eligible as stipendiary one must have already 
received the doctorate. 

The library of the institute, an excellent one for archzologi- 
cal work, took its beginning from the books collected by 
Arthur von Velsen, who died in Athens in 1861 as secretary of 
the Prussian ambassy. 

The magnificent work of the institute is evident in its publi- 
cation, the Mzttheilungen des Katserlich Deutschen Archeolog- 
ischen Instituts, Athenische Abtheilung. The publication was 
begun in 1876 and appears as a quarterly. The language of 
the publication is mostly German. Occasionally, however, an 
article contributed by some one or other nationality appears in 
the writer’s own vernacular, e. g., Greek or English. 


THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


_ The French school was founded in 1876 under the title of the 
Ecole Francaise d’Athenes. Since 1876 it is known as the In- 
stitut de Correspondance Hellénique. The school devotes it- 
self chiefly to archeological studies. It has carried on excava- 
tions with eminent success at various places—e. g., at Delos. 
At present the French school is conducting excavations at 
Delphi. The work is being done with characteristic thorough- 
ness. Here it is that the fragments of hymns to Apollo, with 
ancient musical notation, were discovered. In 1890 the French 
government appropriated 500,000 francs for the inaugurating 
and carrying on of these excavations. 

The school is under the guidance of a director appointed by 
the government. He directs the work of the school as a whole, 
and also gives advice and assistance to the individual mem- 
bers. The members are six in number. No one is eligible for 
membership unless he be a professor extraordinary in the acad- 


emy. Each member remains at Athens for a term of three 
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years. Some of the best French Hellenists, philologians as 
well as archeologists have been members of this school. 

Up to the year 1887 the work of the school and its results 
were made known through different periodicals, especially the 
Revue Archéologique. But since that year the school has pub- 
lished a monthly periodical of its own, the Bulletin de Corres- 
pondence Hellénique. To this publication there has been added 
since 1881 the Bibliotheque des Ecoles d' Athenes et de Rome. 

GREEK ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

In addition to the above foreign schools there is a Greek 
archeological society which was founded in 1837 through the 
zeal and determination of Kyuiakos S. Pittakes and Alexander 
Rizos Rangabes. With limited means at its disposal this 
society has accomplished wonders. Excavations have been 
scientifically and successfully carried on at many different 
places, notably at Athens (on the Akropolis), Elevsis, Epidav- 
ros, Tanagra, Mykenz, Lykosoura, Sparta and Rhamnous. 

Since its foundation the society has published the Archaio- 
logike Ephemeris as its organ. The society twice almost ceased 
to exist on account of lack of funds, and accordingly the pub- 


lication of the journal was twice interrupted. It is now pub- 
lished quarterly in splendid styie and scientific accuracy. Be- 
side the Ephemeris the society also publishes its Praktika from 
time to time, in which the reports of the various officials of the 
society make known the progress of the work done under their 
special charge. 


GRORG MORITZ EBERS. 


We are indebted to the Literary Digest for the fine portrait 
of the late Prof. Ebers in this number of Bistia. The Literary 
Digest says editorially : 

To breathe life into the dry bones of Egyptology by writing 
novels with ancient Egyptian characters is an accomplishment 
more admired than imitated. Few novelists care to be arche- 
ologists, and still fewer archzologists could be novelists if they 
tried. Georg Moritz Ebers, whose death was announced a few 
days ago, was at once a novelist of recognized merit and an 
Egyptologist of very high rank. He is compared with Sir 
Walter Scott and with Felix Dahn. The latter, a German uni- 
versity professor, like Ebers, also possesses the rare combina- 
tion of imaginative power and love of research, and is doing 
for ancient Germany what Ebers has done for ancient Egypt. 
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The story of his first book, “An Egyptian Princess” (‘Eme 
aegyptische Koenigstochter”), which still remains his most 
popular book, is related as follows by The Saturday Review, 
London : 


‘‘ Determined, with the peculiarly characteristic German ten- 
dency toward special branches of knowledge, to devote himself 
to the study of Egyptology, Dr. Ebers had the good fortune 
as a young man to be placed under the guidance of the great 
Lepsius. His course of study, mapped out to him by the lat- 
ter with the broadest latitude as regards kindred sciences, led 
to the aggregation of an immense number of valuable facts 
connected with Asiatic history, especially as regards the twen- 
ty-sixth dynasty of the Pharaohs of Egypt and the fall of the 
kingdom through the Persian invasion under Cambyses. Dr. 
Ebers felt that this rich materiel was well adapted for the con- 
struction of a history of that critical period, and straightway 
applied himself to the task. But as he progressed in the work 
it was borne in upon him more and more that the subject was 
far more suitable for epic or dramatic treatment that was to 
stand the critical test of historical exactitude. Instead of a dry 
chronicle he therefore wrote the romance which made his 
fame, and carried the bulky MS. in considerable trepidation 
to his master Lepsius. It was received with scientific scorn, 
and the fear expressed that Dr. Ebers would seriously compro- 
mise his academic rehutation by such a piece of folly. But af- 
ter reading the book Lepsius changed his opinion. He pro- 
nounced it to be a learned work worthy of being published, 
and of absorbing interest ; but he thought it too erudite for the 
general reader and advised a careful reconstruction. Ebers 
had the good sense to perceive the truth of the criticism, and 
the story was thoroughly revised before it was issued in its 
present form.” 


The main events of Eber’s life may be told as follows: 

He was born March 1, 1837, in Berlin, his father, a banker, 
dying before his birth. He had the remarkable good fortune 
to live in the same house with the brothers Grimm, the great 
grammarians and masters of German folk-lore, and the bent of 
his mind may have been partly due totheir influence. In 1856 
young Ebers matriculated at Géttingen, but an attack of par- 
alysis soon compelled him to leave. In 1859 he had recovered 
sufficiently to attend the University of Berlin, where he de- 
voted himself to Egyptian languages and archeology. His 
course at Berlin and subsequent researches in the great Euro- 
pean museums brought him into such prominence that in 1865 
he was made a lecturer at the University of Jena, and three 
years later was given the chair of Egyptian languages and 
archeology. In 1869-70 he made extensive researches in 
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Egypt and other North African countries, and in the latter 
year his talents were recognized by the University of Leipsic, 
which made him professor of Egyptology. In 1872-73 he again 
visited Egypt, but in 1876 his explorations and active univer- 
sity work were interrupted by a second attack of paralysis. 
His retirement from active life gave him more opportunity for 
literary composition, however, and he became a prolific writer. 
He resigned his professorship on account of his ill-health in 
1889. Paralysis held him a prisoner till his death at his villa, 
near Munich, on August 8. 

Ebers wrote in all sixteen historical novels, many learned 
treatises, fairy tales, biographies, two great works of refer- 
ence on Egypt and Palestine and some verse. His principal 
novels, with their dates, are as follows: 

“ An Egyptian Princess,” 1864; “ Uarda, a Romance of An- 
cient Egypt,” 1877 ; “Homo Sum,” 1878; “ The Sisters,” 1880 ; 
as taught in the Egyptian religion. The necessity of virtue, 
“The Emperor,” “The Burgomaster’s Wife,” 1881; “Only a 
Word,” 1883; “Serapis,” 1885; ‘“ Cleopatra,” 1894; “In the 
Fire of the Forge,” 1895; ‘“‘In the Blue Pike,” 1896; “‘ Barbara 
Blomberg,” 1897 ; “Arachne,” 1898. ° 

His principal works other than of fiction are as follows: 

“Through Goshen to Sinai,” 1872; “ Egypt, Descriptive, 
Historical and Picturesque,” 1878; “Palestine, Descriptive, 
Historical and Picturesque,” 1881; “Lorenz Alma-Tadema, 
his Life and work,” 1886; “Story of My Life,” 1893. 

Ebers also discovered a papyrus, one of the best in exist- 
ence, which is thus described by the Springfield Republican : 

“ He added greatly to his reputation as a scholar by his dis- 
covery of the Ebers papyrus, the second in extent and the first 
in preservation of all the Egyptian handwritings known to us. 
This manuscript of the 16th century B. C. is described by him- 
self in his treatise (published in 1873) as a ‘ Hieratic Manual of 
Egyptian Medicine,’ and is, in fact, a complete system of medi- 
cal practice in that distant day, while it casts a remarkable 
light on the language and culture of the ancient Egyptians. 
Dr. Ebers also discovered the important biographical inscrip- 
tion of the ‘Amen em Neb,’ which, by the way, is brought ef- 
fectively into one of his historical novels.” 

His last work, “ Arachne,” is just now being reviewed in the 
American and English critical journals. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Tue Hope or Immortauity. By Rev. J. E.C. Wetipon, Heap 
Master OF Harrow. 

In all the leading nations of the earth the doctrine of im- 
mortality is a tradition handed down from immemorable an- 
tiquity. It is a doctrine taught in the sacred books of all re- 
ligions, and which are regarded as infallible revelations from 
God. The basis of all religion in ancient and modern times is 
the future destiny of the soul, but independent of all theories. 
Immortality of the soul is a doctrine standing by itself. Itisa 
belief so universal that it appears like the spontaneous result 
of an instinct. 

The conception of immortality was the great factor in the re- 
ligion of the ancient Egyptians, and also the conception of law 
and responsibility. There was much poetic beauty and ethical 
power in the doctrines and symbols exemplifying the doctrine, 
as taught in the Egyptian religion. The necessity of virtue, 
the certainty of retribution and a glorious immortality. In the 
religious systems of the Accadians, and after them the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, the hope of immortality asserts itself, 
and as we trace the history of their religion we find the idea of 
the future life was gradually purified and spiritualized. Among 
the Zoroastrians the belief is a future life, an existence after 
death, which is to bring the renewal or punishment earned by 
every soul during its earthly career, was one of its fundanfen- 
tal doctrines. The Gathas and the Vendidad of the Avestan 
religion presents to the faithful, with clear and well estab- 
lished details, the trial and judgment that every soul is to en- 
counter. The theology of the Vedic hymns, ranging over a 
period of a thousand years, express the hope of personal exist- 
ence after death of immortality. 

But the place where we might have expected that this be- 
lief would have been the strongest, in the Old Testament, it is 
completely ignored. The soul’s immortality was not declared, 
it was not denied ; it was simply left out of sight, and no trace 
can be found regarding the belief of the Hebrews on the sub- 
ject. But as the Mosaic law was an inevitable reaction against 
the creed and ritual of Egypt when the Hebrews left the coun- 
try after years of oppression, they left the beliefs and symbols 
of the Egyptian religious system behind their backs. Mr. 
Welldon, however, finds many proofs that the Hebrews had 
distinct conceptions of a spiritual and retributory immortality, 
and that the sacred and sublime hope which pervades the later 
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canonical books finds its consummation in the closing chapter 
of Daniel's prophesy (xii: 13). 

Mr. Welldon touches lightly upon the history of the belief of 
immortality, but considers very fully the value. and external 
and internal evidences of the belief and its Christian amplifi- 
cation. The external evidences lie severally in the constitu- 
tion of the universe, in the nature of man and in the being of 
God. From each of these three principles converjing lights are 
shed upon the destiny of the soul. The internal evidences of 
immortality are its immateriality, its indissolubility, its spon- 
taneous energy and its affinity to the Divine Nature. 

This book does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise, but 
it is written in a popular rather than a scientific manner, and 
in a simple, straightforward style, and it is a logical and clearly 
written contribution to theological thought upon one of the 
greatest of subjects. 

(New York : The Macmillan Co., No. 66 Fifth avenue ; 12mo., 


pp. 350. Price $1.50.) 


A valuable compendium of Oriental history has recently 
been published by Prof. Hummel of Munich, in the series pub- 
lished by Goeschen in Stuttgart. Itis entitled “Geschichte des 
alten Morgenlandes,” and contains an excellent resume of the 
recent finds in Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Palestine, etc., to- 
gether with a discussion of the light they have shed on Orien- 
tal history. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have recently issued 
the second volume of the catalogue of the Greek papyri in 
their possession. It will contain descriptions of all the papyri 
acquired in the years 1891-95, with the complete texts of nearly 
300 documents, accompanied by introductions and notes. These 
documents are wholly of a non-literary character, and include 
official and private papers of very valuable kinds, the literary 
texts having been already published elsewhere. The editor, 
as in the case of the first volume (published in 1893), is Mr. F. 
G. Kenyon. An atlas of facsimiles, containing 123 plates of 
dated papyri, will be published at the same time. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
The contents of the Quarterly Statement for July were un- 
usually interesting, but by far the most important was the an- 
nouncement that with permission of the Sultan the new exca- 
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vations would begin at once. This will lead to a careful study 
of all that relates to Gath and to Goliath and the giants gen- 
erally. Those men of Anak, who so awed the spies and made 
them seem in comparison as “ grasshoppers,” have never been 
adequately studied. There can be no doubt of their existence, 
and the talk of sun-myths in connection with them is now put 
aside as absurd. What may be found no one can foretell, but 
it would not be strange if some traces of their great weapons 
were discovered. We should probably think of Goliath as a 
late survivor of his race, a remnant, as it were, and we are jus- 
tified in thinking that the Valley of Rephaim (giants) was so 
named before David’s day. Indeed, the northern boundary of 
Judah is said in Joshua (xv: 8) to have passed by the end of the 
“Valley of the Giants.” 

In regard to this boundary of Judah a writer in the Quarter- 
ly, dealing with the question of Nehemiah’s ride, takes the 
ground that the boundary of Judah divided the city of Jerusa- 
lem in the middle. He believes that when we read in Joshua 
that line ran up the valley of Hinnom, the valley which is 
meant is the Tyropceon. He reaches this conclusion by as- 
suming that a part of Jerusalem belonged to Judah and a part 
to Benjamin, and this he infers from the statement that Judah 
took possession of that city or sought to do so, according to 
Joshua (xv: 63) and Judges I. (8, 21). Thus many conclusions 
rest on this idea that a part of Jerusalem was of Judah, and 
that is made the fundamental idea of its topography, of the 
location of the Valley of Hinnom and of that of the “ Valley 
Gate,” and so forth. 

To my mind the fact that Jehu or Jerusalem is mentioned 
as a city of Benjamin and is not mentioned as a‘city of Judah 
is conclusive. Then I put Hinnom where every Biblical de- 
scription puts it, south and west of the city, and through it, I 
think, the boundary ran. This leaves everything clear except 
the statement as to Judah fighting against the city, and as to 
this I would make the suggestion that that tribe seems to have 
made war for all the southern district, so that it apparently 
fought for the portion assigned to Simon. Thus it may be 
thought of as making a general southern campaign, which in- 
cluded Jerusalem. Moreover, a part of the tribe who dwelt in 
the neighborhood of the present leper hospital would be in im- 
mediate contact with the Jehuites, and this would be still more 
so if, as is likely, they tilled the soil in the rich valley of Hin- 
nom. 
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The mention of the giants suggests Consul Gilman’s admir- 
able tale, “ Hassan, a Fellah.” With the thoroughness of Sir 
Walter Scott Mr. Gilman had constructed a romance which is 
from beginning to end a picture of Palestine as it is, and of the 
lives lived by its people, especially by the fellaheen. He knows 
it well and tells us all about it in a most instructive way. 
Hassan is a young giant, a true son of the Anakim, and his 
home is in the Wady Bettir. His loved one belongs to Malba. 
They walk in the Valley of Roses. They go into the neighbor- 
ing Jerusalem and see all that is there. The Turkish officials, 
the Jews, rich and poor, the wise woman, the vindictive old 
men, the sheep, the flowers, the fountains, the harvests, the 
conscription, the blood feud, the lepers, the horses—all and 
many more are here, making the most vivid description that 
has ever been given. It was a work which needed to be done. 
It could be better done by means of a tale, and this Mr. Gil- 
man, four years consul in Jerusalem, has skillfully done. To 
those who have been in the land this book is invaluable. It is 
issued by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, and has some six hun- 
dred pages. 

The account by Dr. Bliss of his work at Jerusalem is nearly 
ready. It will tell the whole story and have some seventy 
plans and illustrations. I cannot now announce the price, be- 
cause the charges for customs and freight are not known, but 
will do so at the earliest possible time. An accident to the 
publisher has delayed the volume, which is eagerly awaited. 
By the time it has been received and digested reports will be 
coming from Gath. Will not subscribers remit promptly and 
will they not endeavor to enlarge the list ? 

A revised list of local secretaries is nearly ready. 

THEODORE F. WriGHT, 
Hon. Sec. for U. S. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, who has been appointed assistant in 
biblical and patristic Greek in the University of Chicago, has, 
in the last number of the American Journal of Philology, a 
paper upon a bit of papyrus containing a mathematical figure 
and demonstration. 


Dr. Karl Lehman of the University of Berlin, and Dr. Belck, 
also of Germany, are on a scientific tour through the north- 
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eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire in Asia Minor. An 
examination of certain tombs and a search for new Vannic in- 
scriptions and a collation of others already known form part 
of their work during the summer months. 


Dr. G. Schumacher has an interesting article in the last num- 
ber of the Zeztschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins on the 
Southern Hauran, accompanied with illustrations and an excel- 
lent map. He states that the Jewish colonies established there 
by Baron Rothschilds have planted 371,000 fruit trees. The 
present inhabitants of the region number 15,600 souls. A tel- 
egraph already reaches the most important Turkish ports, and 
a railroad is in process of construction. Dr. Schumacher gives 
also a description of the remarkable ruins of the country. 


“The Southern Bashan. Investigated and|Described for the 
First Time,” is the title of a very valuable article by Dr. G. 
Schumacher, and which fills two entire numbers of the Zeits- 
chrift of the German Palestine Society, Vol. XX., Nos. 2 and 3, 
pp. 67-227. The subject is covered from all sides with schol- 
arly exactness of detail, and accompanied by seventy-seven 
illustrations and an excellent map. The several chapters treat 
of the history, the geography and topography, the government, 
the fauna and flora, the inhabitants, archeology, etc., of the 
Hauran. 


Prof. Petrie complains that the museum at Gizeh has taken 
even more than its legal half of his recent finds at Denderah, 
so that no adequate portion of his discoveries has reached Eng- 
land. -Among these finds there were an enormous mass of 
new religious texts and many mummified sacred animals (ibises, 
snakes, cats, goats, ichneumous, monkeys, especially dogs and 
cows), were found, although many of their burial places had 
been consumed by conflagration. Interesting pieces of ruined 
temple furniture (ornamented with glass mosaics) were found, 
and two treasures of temple vessels in bronze, etc., and which 
had been buried, which are very valuable for the history of 
Egyptian art. 


Dr. R. W. Richardson, the director of the American Arche- 
ological School at Athens, thinks there is little doubt that they 
have discovered the famous fountain of Corinth, and also the 
temple of Apollo, mentioned by Pausanius as the first object of 
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interest on the right of one going from the Agora on the road 
toward Sikyon. Says Dr. Richardson: “ We are now bending 
our energies to the laying bare of the facade of this fountain, 
not to the exclusion of other work ; and though we have over 
twenty feet depth of earth to deal with, we hope to accomplish 
it before the first of June. If not, and if the money holds out, 
we shall fight it out if it takes all summer.”: 


A New York State branch of the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
has been recently organized as an auxiliary of the English 
society, whose name it bears. Spencer Trask is president of 
the branch; the Rev. Dr. Adolphus F. Schauffler, vice-presi- 
dent ; Andrew Mills, treasurer; the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Gil- 
lett, secretary, and the executive committee is composed of the 
Rev. Dr. Eugene A. Hoffman, Charles Dudley Warner end 
Caryl Coleman. The work of the Fund is threefold, including 
exploration, archeological survey and the recovery of buried 
papyrus documents. The annual membership dues of the 
branch, whose home is at No. 700 Park avenue, are $5. 


Mr. Hormuzd Rassam places Ur, the original home of Abra- 
ham, in Northern Mesopotamia, some one hundred and fifty 
miles northeast from Aleppo. Says Mr. Rassam: “ Theorists 
may say that Abraham came from Babylonia in Southern 
Mesopotamia, but I am a believer in St. Stephen, the martyr, 
and he said that Abraham came from Aram-Nahraim in North- 
ern Mesopotamia and not from Babylonia. Theories I do not 
careabout. You must remember that in the cuneiform writ- 
ing there is no alphabet but merely phonetic sounds. I could 
give you ten names in Asiatic Turkey that are almost the same 
as in Europe and America, ¢. g., there is no reason because 
there is Alessandria in Italy that it should be the Alexandria 
of Egypt evenif the letters were written the same. Supposing 
it was really Ur that has been found in the cuneiform writing, 
how do we know that Abraham was there? There might be 
twenty Urs. If we trust to theories we might as well give up 
the Bible. I am very sorry that in some newly issued Bibles 
they have put ‘ Ur of the Chaldees’ in Southern Mesopotamia. 
Other learned writers agree with me that it is about where I 
have found it. Abraham, the son of Nahor, was born there, 
and went thence to the land of Canaan.” 


The numerous papyri unearthed some time ago by Messrs. 
Grenfel and Hunt from the ancient city of Oxyrhyncus, Egypt, 
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are being gradually deciphered. One of them, a letter from a 
boy, evidently a petted darling, to his father, sounds strangely 
modern, though it is at least 1,600 years old: 

“ Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing 
of you not to take me with you to the city! If you won't take 
me with you to Alexandria I won’t write you a letter or speak 
to you, or say goodby to you; and if you go to Alexandria I 
won't take your hand nor ever greet you again. That is what 
will happen if you won't take me. Mother said to Archelaus, 
‘It quite upsets him to be left behind (?)’ It was good of you 
to send me presents . . . onthe 12th, the day you sailed. 
Send mea lyre, I implore you. If you don’t I won’t eat, I 
won't drink ; there now!” 


Prof. Hilprecht writes to the Sunday School Times that about 
seventy clay tablets have been recently discovered by Arabs 
in the ruins of Birs Nimrud, the ancient Borsippa and sister 
city of Babylon, on the western side of the Euphrates, gener- 
ally but erroneously regarded as representing the site of the 
biblical Tower of Babel. These are the first literary docu- 
ments obtained from this high towering mound, from which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson many years ago rescued Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s inscribed barrel cylinder. The tablets are on their way to 
Constantinople, where, immediately after their arrival, they 
will be examined by Prof. Hilprecht, acting as curator of the 
Babylonian section of the Imperial Ottoman Museum. 

The bazaar of Yildiz Kiosk, in Constantinople, arranged for 
the benefit of the wounded and for the widows and orphans of 
Turkish soldiers killed in the last Greeco-Turkish war, and un- 
der the patronage of the Sultan, has received many extremely 
valuable and beautiful gifts from all provinces of the empire 
and from Egypt. Among them are a small number of Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian and Phenician antiquities. Before their pub- 
lic exhibition they were submitted by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, chief of the commission of the bazaar, to Prof. Hilprecht 
for examination. Several pieces were declared forgeries by 
the latter, prominent among them a large relief in marble sup- 
posed to represent King Nebuchadrezzar. Some of the Baby- 
lonian seals and seal cylinders contributed are of fine work- 
manship and rare beauty, mostly belonging to the Persian 
period. 


Mr. D. G. Hogarth, the director of the British School of 
Archeology at Athens, is editing a collection of essays by vari- 
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ous hands designed to summarize the contributions made to 
knowledge by archzology in this century. His object is, more 
particularly, to show how far the views of the leading recog- 
nized authorities have been confirmed or modified. Dr. S. R. 
Driver, Regiu’s professor of Hebrew at Oxford, takes the Old 
Testament; Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, formerly of the British Mu- 
seum, takes Egyptology and Assyriology in their relation to pro- 
fane history ; Mr. Hogarth himself deals with Greece, prehis- 
toric and classical ; Mr. F. Haverfield, of Christ Church, will 
write of Rome and Latin literature and archeology, and the 
Rev. A. C. Headlam, of All Souls, will treat of the New Testa- 
ment and Christian antiquities. The work will probably be 
ready by the coming winter, and will be published by Mr. John 
Murray of London. Mr. Hogarth has also in hand a volume 
for a geographical series to be edited by Mr. H. J. Mackinder 
and published by Mr. Heinemann. M. Elisée Reclus takes the 
Western Mediterranean ; Mr. Hogarth is writing of the east- 
ern, with all the surrounding lands from the Balkans to the 
Soudan, and also Greece to Persia. The rest of the world has 
been apportioned to various well known writers, English and 
foreign. The volume will not appear for about a year. Mr. 
Hogarth’s archeological reports, especially on the Melian dis- 
coveries of this last spring, keep him busily employed, but as 
an undertaking of the future he has in view a history of the 
Macedonian Conquest of Asia, treated as one episode in the 
eternal East versus West struggle, and he hopes also to collect 
in another volume further reflections on the Debatable Land 
in that struggle and the races which have peopled it, supple- 
menting with the light of more mature experience his “ Wan- 
dering Scholar in the Levant.” 


It has long been an unsettled problem regarding the site of 
Zion. The question whether Zion is the southwestern and 
higher mount of Jerusalem or the southeastern or lower mount 
upon which the city is situated has been variously answered. 
The authors of the Books of Maccabees directly identify Zion 
with the Temple Mount. On the other hand, Josephus says 
that the citadel taken by David was on the western hill, and 
this hill has been identified with Zion since the fourth century 
A.D. In recent decades the opinion, however, that this honor 
is to be given to the opposite mount, separated from it by the 
Tyropoean valley, has prevailed to such an extent as almost to 
be unanimous. Col. Wilson thinks that the supposition that 
the Zion of David was on the western hill necessitates the be- 
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lief that after the return of the captivity the name was applied 
to the eastern hill, and that during the first century it was re- 
transferred to the western hill. A more probable view is that 
Zion was the eastern hill, and that the name was only applied 
to the western hill after Constantine had built his ‘New Jeru- 
salem,’ or group of churches, on the supposed site of Christ’s 
death and burial. 

The first half of Vol. III of the Bzbdische Studien contains an 
interesting article on the subject by Prof. Dr. Riickert, under 
the title of “‘ Die Lage des Berges Sion.” Dr. Riickert defends 
with a goodly array of arguments the traditional view. His 
method is the historical, consisting largely in the examination 
of the use made of the word “ Zion,” in both the canonical and 
Apocryphal Old Testament books. In this discussion he ac- 
cepts as genuine the superscription of the Psalms, and mentions 
some other literary views not in accord with modern critical 
results. 

A leading Protestant theologian, Prof. Oettli of Greifswald, 
himself a good authority on Jerusalem topography, declares 
that Riickert’s researches will compel scholars to reopen the 
discussion of the question as to the identification of the biblical 
Mount Zion. 


Says a writer in the /udependent, the ancient Egyptians 
made use of exotic as well as indigenous woods in their cabinet 
and wheelwright work, but the hieroglyphic inscriptions gives 
us scanty information as to what these woods were. It is pos- 
sible, on the other hand, to reach very exact conclusions on 
this point by the chemical analysis and histologic study of the 
different remnants which have come down to us. This is pre- 
cisely what has been done by Dr. Georges Beauvisage, profes- 
sor of botany and the facultié of medicine at Lyons. He has 
taken some pieces of boards from Pharaonic coffins and some 
utensils in ebony, and after a microscopic examination has 
reached the following results: The coffin lids, which were sent 
from Cairo and came from excavations at Meir, near Quosieh, 
belonged to the twelfth dynasty. He showed all the distinctive 
characteristics of yew wood, of the variety called taxus baccata, 
that being the only variety of the yew then known in the ori- 
ental region of the Mediterranean basin. This kind of yew is 
not met with in Egypt or in Syria, and the nearest region to 
the Nile where it grows naturally is in the Taurus Mountains 
of Cilicia. Hence it was from there that the Pharaohs of the 
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twelfth dynasty imported it, unless it grew in early times 
among the mountains of Northern Syria. In any case, it is 
evident that at that early period relations already existed be- 
tween Egypt and Asia, although we do not know what these 
relations were. Ebony filled an important place in Egyptian 
cabinet work, but as yet it has not been proved to what variety 
and family the Aabni of the Pharaonic inscriptions belonged. 
Dr. Beauvisage examined several ebony utensils which had 
been sent to him from Egypt, and found after careful chemical 
analysis that they were made of the Dalbergia melanoxylon, a 
leguminous tree which grows in the region extending from 
Senegal to the Red Sea, and not of Diospyros Ebenacea of trop- 
ical Asia. . 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund’ 
from July 20 to August 20, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Prof. S, C. Bartlett, LL.D. $5.00 Walter C. Hubbard, . ; 5.00 
Mrs. Samuel Q. Brown, 2 Mrs. August Lewis. . . 5.00 
Wm. Emmette Coleman, . P Rev. J. H. Mansfield, LL. D., 5.00 
College of the City of N. Y., ’ Rev.Chas. E. Moidenke, Ph. D., 5.00 
MRS. W. B. DINSMORE, . Rev. N.S. Murphy, . ° 5.00 
Wm. R. Farmer, ; ‘ 5.00 PrattInstitute, . ‘ ; 5.00 
CLARENCE M. HYDE, . 100.00 Miss Sarah B. Reynolds, . 5.00 
DR. FREDERIC E. HYDE, 25.00 Edward Royall Tyler, ‘ 5.00 


From July 20 to August 20, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archaeological Survey Fund : 
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Francis C, Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘Hyksos” Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season ; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sities of famous cities have been identified ; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphnw 
(identical with the Biblical TaApanhes) have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 

Tue ArcH#OLocicaL Survey or Ecyrr. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in “Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr#&co-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this seasons’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exporation Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) : 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in anfigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis, Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume 1V. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

II. Archeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price 70 
cents. 

III. Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

IV. Archwological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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V. Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, go cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

VII. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. A., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Books. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership, All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt sffould 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or thereform received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accord- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome gzaréos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

(as Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecyrt Expiora- 
TION FuND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

{~ Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary in the United States. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WaLTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Srr WALTER BEsANT, M. A., F. S."A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQUARE, W. LONDON, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PreEsIDENT DanieL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., CuIcaco. 


Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 


Very Rev. E, A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTaugua. 
ProFessor THEODORE F. WriGut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It.was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 


Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operatlons may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 


Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 


Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 


3. THe Survey or Western Paresting.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we poseess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHAOLOGICAL Work or M. CLeRMoNT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmes of Moab, 
are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other explorers. 
Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mixzs east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special sur- 
veys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jauldn, ’Ajlfn, 
and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square miles, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GroLocica. Survey or PALEsTINE, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. InQquIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGEDNs, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
tangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusBscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘' Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street , Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘*The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c,, and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, kK.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., Re. 


VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., L.pD., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hireglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L.,R.£. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem, By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E, H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No, 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalemac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 


Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 


XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
£dition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
CE. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a- 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 


XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 


XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXYV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine, (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conder, D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

MAPS---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 


V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile, 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 


VIX. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 


VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
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from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpITION oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Siides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS---A Very Large Collection. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 

CASTS. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ‘THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by DR. CHAS, H. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and tanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 
trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in 
fac-simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 
Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
II.—The Religion of Ancient E, t. Dead. 
Ill.—Animal Worshipin Ancient Egypt. ViI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 


Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 7°" “utocice’stect Send, LONDON, W. . 


: A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
& =chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 


By Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 

After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
— reader that has yet been made. The text has been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 

Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the t religions of the world. The Koran is considered the “‘ Word of 
the Lord "’ by over 200 millions of people on t wo continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having paseeneay 
influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume will 
contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 





